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giver and judge ; and in this conviction, which inspired
them with an energy and perseverance never yet seen in
any Hellenic community, lay an hindrance to his schemes
and to the ambition of the Persian king which Hippias
had not taken into account. During the twenty years
which had passed since his flight to Sigeion the spell of
the old despotism had been broken. The substitution of
geographical in place of the old religious tribes (p. 87)
had swept away the servile veneration which had once
been felt for the Eupatrid houses ; and every citizen had
been taught that he was a member of an independent
and self-governed society. This radical change had not
only brought forward a new class of statesmen from the
middle, or even from the lower orders of the state, but
it had roused to a more generous and disinterested
patriotism some who had grown up under the influence
of the old tradition ; and thus by a strange course of
things the exiled despot of Athens in setting foot once
more on Attic ground was confronted by the very man
whom, as an apt pupil in his own school, he had sent to
govern the Thrakian Chersonesos (p. 84).

A still more formidable hindrance to the plans of
Hippias and Dareios was involved in the rise of states-

men at Athens like Themistokles and Aris-
and Chirac"   teides.    Neither of these men belonged to

the old Eupatrid nobility : and the wife of

Themis- Neokles, the father of Themistokles, was
even a foreigner from Karia or Thrace. But
although neither wealthy nor by birth illustrious, these
two men were to exercise a momentous influence on the
history not only of their own city but of all western
civilisation. Singularly unlike each other in temper and
tone of thought, they were to be throughout life rivals
in whom the common danger of their country would
nevertheless suppress for zt time the feeling of habitual